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Dramatic Sketches. 


MISS BRUNTON. 
(With a Portrait.) 

Were we to contrast the short 
period which the subject of our present 
sketch has been before London audi- 
ences, with the very respectable esti- 
mation in which her talents are held 
by them, it would appear as if fortune 
had taken her under her special pro- 
tection. Unlike most of her contem- 
poraries who have lately appeared, 
Miss Brunton has gradually gained 
upon the good opinion of the public 
since her debit. In lieu of venturing 
upon the metropolitan boards with 
only suflicient genius to “ fret her 
hour upon the stage ;” she appears to 
have been fully aware of the difficulty 
of her calling, wisely to have qua- 
litied herself by provincial experience, 
and to have waited for a favourable 
opportunity of displaying her powers, 
rather than hastily launch forth with 
pretensions only. The dearth of gen- 
teel females has ever been a subject of 
complaint against the English stage ; 
and it certainly appears surprising, in 
a nation so justly celebrated for that 
d@licate mixture of reserve and frank- 
ness which constitutes the charm of 
female manners. Many have attempted 
to explain the cause of this scarcity, 
and much has been said on the sub- 
ject, which might bave been fully ex- 
plained by a single truism, viz. that if 
& woman be not naturally genteel, no- 
thing on earth ean make her so. Ac- 
tresses in general, however, are 
doubtless of a different opinion, or we 
should not see so many instances of 
failure on the part of those, who, mis- 
taking inclination for ability, attempt 


genteel comedy, under tbe erropeous 
Vol. II. 


idea that by so doing they instantly 
become the very pink of elegance and 
gentility. Miss Brunton, we are 
happy to say, forms an exception to 
the general rule. Nature has gifted 
her with a genteel figure, a pleasing 
countenance, a pair of good eyes, and 
an excellent set of teeth; which added 
to ease and freedomof manners, toge- 
ther with a modesty of demeanour, 
may naturally be imagined to forma 
very pleasing contrast, when opposed 
to the attempts of certain would-be 
ladies, whose interest enables them to 
perform in characters for which they 
are utterly unqualified. Miss Brun- 
ton first appeared at Covent Garden, 
September 117, in the character of 
Letitia Hardy, in * The Belle’s Stra- 
tagem.” Her delineation of the part 
was such as to excite a very favour- 
able impression ; it was chaste and 
pleasing, and of great promise. In 
the assumed rusticity, she kept landa- 
bly within the modesty of nature, and 
with sufficient of the droll to evince 
comic talent, did not overcharge the 
picture. In the masquerade she 
danced a minuet, in a manner that 
fully justifies our opinion of her grace- 
fulness. There is nothing wanting in 
her performances which time and ex- 
perience may not supply. She is a 
fine spirited girl, whose capacity bas 
enabled her to turn to the best advan- 
tage the dramatic instructions she has 
received from her father; and not- 
withstanding we should lose much by 
her secession from the theatre, we 
heartily wish she may also prolit by 
the example of ber aunt, and not long 
remain “to hear herself called Spin- 


ster !” 
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mises of the Theatres. 


Cuar. il. The History of the 
Stage continued. — Brief remarks 


on the Costume of the School of 


Garrick. 


Tue prosperous state of Drury Lane 
under the management of Wilks, 
Doggct, and Cibber, has already 
been noticed. Their success for a 
series of years was very great, and 
doubtless well-deserved. To the 
practical knowledge of stage aflairs, 
the fruit of many years experience, 
which each of them possessed, was 
added the happy talent for comic 
writing enjoyed by Cibber. In spite 
of the paltry malevolence and pitiful 
attacks of Pope, many of Colley’s 
compositions are still frequently per- 
formed, and will perhaps retain their 
popularity as long as the poems of 
him who decried them. Various 
causes, however, conspired to bring 
about a dissolution of this happy 
combination of talent; the first of 
these was the introduction of Booth 
to a share in the management, at the 


‘period when he had required high 


reputation by his performance of 
Cato. Dogget strongly opposed his 
admission, but finding his efforts 
fruitless, he sold his share in disgust, 
never perferming but once afterwards, 


which was for the benefit of Mrs, 
Porter. In September, 1731, Wilks 
died, and Cibber disliking -the new 
proprietors who thus became intro- 
duced to the the theatre, and finding 
the infirmities of age creeping upon 
him, shortly after gave up his interest 
in the house to his son Theophilus. 
From this time the fortunes of 
Drury began to decline ; manager 
succeeded to manager, with invaria- 
ble ill success. The usual revolts 
and dissensions took place, and all 
was in confusion ; when on the 19th 
of October, 1741, an event took 
place which led the way to a_ total 
change in the aspect of theatrical 
affairs, and furms a most memorable 
era in the history of the English 
Stage. ‘This wasthe appearauce of 
Garrick at Goodman’s Fields, in the 
character of Richard the Third. 
The sensation excited by his unequal- 
led acting has been so repeatedly de- 
scribed, that it is quite needless to 
relate what every one is acquainted 
with ; suffice it to say, that he en- 
grossed the whole attention of the 
theatrical world, and gave such un- 
easiness to the Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden Managers, that they 


‘threatened to commence prosecutions 


both against himself and Giflord fur 
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performing at Goodnfan’s Fields 
Theatre, contrary to law. By this 
means they contrived to intimidate 
Gifford, who made the best terms he 
could with Fleetwood, the Drury 
Lane Manager, and Garrick entered 
into an engagement to perform at his 
theatre for the annual salary of £500. 
We shall not follow Garrick through 
all the various changes of situation 
yhich succeeded his joining with 
Fleetwood, as the reader will find 
them excellently detailed in one of 
the most pleasing pieces of biography 
existing ; it will be suflicient to re- 
mark, that he shortly arrived at the 
summit of fame, and by his prudent 
conduct acquired a pretty  consi- 
derable income. opportunity 
shortly offered itself for employing 
this to great advantage ; the aflairs 
of Drury Lane, by the misconduct 
of the managers, had become so em- 
barrassed, that the whole property 
of the theatre was offered for sale at 
a very low price, and was purchased 
by Garrick jointly with a Mr. Lacey. 
Every thing being arranged, the 
house was opened in 1747, with a 
noble Prologue, written by Johnson, 
and spoken by Garrick. From this 
period til the year 1776, when Gar- 
rick quitted all connection with the 
theatre, dramatic amusements were 
carried on at this house with such 
spirit and suecess, as we must 
despair ever to see again. 

In the meanwhile Covent Garden, 
under the mauagement of Rich, was 
conducted in very different style. 
For what is called the regular drama, 
Rich felt and avowed the most su- 
preme contempt ; and this he carried 
SO far, that he was sometimes heard 
to say, after looking through the hole 
in the green curtain, and seeing a 
crowded house assembled to witness the 
Performance of a tragedy—‘ What, 
you are there, you fools, are you? 
Well, much good may it do you!” 
sole delight consisted in the pro- 
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duction of pantomimes, spléndid 
spectacles, Se. for which he possess- 
ed considerable abilities, and — his 
spirit seems to. have pervaded all the 
managers of that theatre who have 
succeeded — him. In “ scenery, 
dresses, and decorations,” old Drury 
has always been half a century behind 
her rival. The attraction of Rich’s 
raree-shows was sometimes such as 
to induce Garrick to attempt a com- 
petition, but here he invariably failed, 
and at length had the good sense to 
abandon a contest in which he was 
certain of being worsted. The 
names of all the individuals who have 
been proprietors and managers of 
this house since the death of Rich, 
we do not think proper to enumerate, 
because, to confess the truth, we are 
not acquainted with one half of them. 
We merely know, that for the last 
half century the Harrises have held, 
and still retain, the principal part of 
the property and management of the 
theatre. An account of the various 
alterations of the old house, and the 
ercetion of the new one, will be 
given hereafter. 

Whatever might be the eXcellence 
of the acting in Garrick’s time, it is 
certain. that the Stage had by no 
means attained to that propriety of 
costume which we now observe upon it. 
Romans and Turks were attired in 
English dresses ; Cato strutted about 


witb a long curly wig on his bead; 


and Hamlet with a cocked-hat of the 
last London cut. Many of these 
absurdities, however, were removed 
before Garrick quitted the theatre. 


It may be amusing to read the remarks. 


of a cotemporary upon Quin’s man- 
ner of dressing and acting the young, 
fiery Chamont :— 


<<‘ [t will perhaps scarcely be credit- 
ed, oa is aa solemnly true, that we 
have seen Mr. Quin, when at least 
60 years old, and of such comes 
as to weigh 20 stone, roll on for the 
young Chamont in the Orphan, - a 
suit of clothes fee enough hw 
Othello; a pair of stiff-topped white 


| 
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gloves, then only worn by attendants 
ona funeral, an old fashioned major- 
wig, and black stockings: yet, odd as 
this external appearance may seem, his 
performance was not one jot less so ; 
and, without exaggeration, we may 
assert, that there never was any thing 
so like burlesque as this veteran’s 
dronish apology for the juvenile sol- 
dier.’’* 


To illustrate the above remarks, 
we have given exact copies of two 


* Dramatic Censor, vol. 2, page 58. 


prints, which sufficiently shew how 
little attention was paid to ecorrect- 
ness of costume. The figure on the 
right represents Garrick, in Macbeth; 
it was published in “ Bell’s Shak. 
speare,” September 25, 1775, andis 
inscribed, “ 7’. Parkinson, ad virum 
del” The other figure is Mrs, 
Abington, as Estifunia, and is copied 
from a print in Bell’s “ British 
Theatre.” 


KRebielo of Books. 


A few Concise Examples of Seven 
Hundred Errors in Shakspeare’s 
Plays, now corrected and eluci- 
dated ; and which have afforded 
abundant scope for critical ani- 
madversion ; and hitherto held at 
defiance the penetration of all 
Shakspeare’s Commentators. By 
aachariah Jackson. London, 
printed for the author, and sold 
by James Harper, 46, Fleet Street, 
1818, price sixpence. 


Before we proceed to examine Mr. 
Zachariah Jackson’s attempts to elu- 
cidate the errers of Shakspeare ; it 
may not be amiss to quote his own 
opinion of the superior advantages he 
possesses over all other commentators. 


“* T admit, that in point of erudition 
and extensive reading, most of my 
predecessors, were my superiors; but 
mature, perhaps, has not been less 
bountifulin granting me both penetra- 
tion, and a discriminating judgment; 
add to these I have more than an equi- 
valent for their extensive erudition 
and minute acquaintance with the 
ancient classics ; J am intimately ac- 


quainted with the printing business 
wn allits branches.” p. 14. 


So much for his qualifications. 


Now then for the history of his com- 
mentatorship : 


“It was early in the ninth year of 
my captivity, (being then a hostage in 
France,) that a fellow prisoner fa. 
voured me with a few volumes of 
dobnson and Steevens’ edition of 


Shakspeare: they were truly a treat! 
To the rich repast I sat down, and 
from day to day regaled myself with 
the text. Having read the plays with 
attention, I re-commenced their peru- 
sal; resorting at each reference to the 
notes, to see how far my comprehen- 
sion of the Poet corresponded with 
the illustrations of our highly learned 
Commentators; as also, to seek in- 
struction from their observations. 
Here the variety of opinions awaken- 
ed me first to reflection. I had met 
with many mis-constructions ; and, 
from my practical knowledge of the 
Pemapelite art, perceived, in many 
instances, that the Commentators had 
totally perverted the author’s sense, 
by changing words, in each of which, 
the transposition of a single letter 
was only required to restore the ort- 
ginal reading. However, still the 
idea of taking up my pen on the occa- 
sion was distant from my thoughts: 
but when I began to compare notes on 
that passage in Antony and Cleopatra, 
where seven pages displayed a contro- 
versy, in which every opinion was pal- 
pably erroneous, I judged, that what- 
ever aid I could give towards re- 
storing the original readings, and io 
illustrating the works of a Poet, 
whose fame must exist whilst British 
literature retains a name in polished 
Europe, would be favourably re- 
ceived; and in this I was the more 
confident, from the elevated terms 10 
which the Commentators testified their 
approbation, where any bappy correc- 
tion or elucidation occurred. W3 

marked attention I now compared 
each note with the text, many 0 
which were truly judicious, interest- 
ing, and highly entertaining ; but 
many others, with all due deference 
to the great characters who wrote 
them, 1 found to possess laboured 1n- 
vestigation without utility ; forced 
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meaning without a rational founda- 
tion; great learning without elucida- 
tion; and approbation so marked, 
that the criterion for all future ages 
seemed unchangably determined: nor 
was the text supposed liable to farther 
correction, for one of Shakspeare’s 
best Commentators observes,—* The 
text is now established: but how far 
he was correct in this assertion, let 
even these Examples of Seven Hun- 
dred Errors evince. 

“ And here it may be permitted me 
to say, thal no person ever sat down 
to comment on the works of Shak- 
speare under so many disadvantages 
and inconveniences: I had not a sin- 
gle volume froin which I could derive 
the slightest assistance, save, that oc- 
casionally, L borrowed a pocket dic- 
tionary: the errors were conspicuous, 
the corrections false, and the author 
misinterpreted ; to discriminate these 
led to correction ; and in illustrating 
our author, L soon perceived that com- 
mon sense was the most certain guide. 
But miserably was I situated for 
study! Daily I awakened to the tor- 
ments of lawless bondage! Lawless, 
because not originating from the ordi- 
nary chances of war:—a Tyrant’s 
mandate forged my fetters!—I became 
as the bond of my Sovereign, on 
which execution would be levied, if 
reprisal were demanded :—Fate signed 
the deed:—it was witnessed by Mis- 
fortune ; and redeemable only,—by 
Political Covenant! To these, and 
they cannot be called minor obstruc- 
tions to study, I had to endure the 
constant noise of the saw and mallet 
which came from a carpenter’s work- 
shop; whilst, beneath my chamber, 
five or six sons of Crispin were alter- 
nately at their hammer and lap-stone ; 
but more tormenting than all, in a 
back house, opposite my window, were 
some chanting mantua-makers, whose 
discordant notes would have made 
Amphion break his lyre and forswear 
harmony '~I was more tormented 
than Hogarth’s enraged musician, or 
an orator upon the hustings encoun- 
tering the hisses of an enraged popu- 
lace! But reading and writing proved 
the only balms to lull distraction ; and 
while thus employed I forgot captivi- 
ty, and that indigence had supplanted 
opulence at my table. Thus amused, 
which I published in Verdun, I wrote 
eight Dramatic pieces; and found, 
that even in captivity, consolation is 
not denied to persevering equanimity. 
But of what utility ismy perseverance? 
My early prospects in life have been 
all blasted by captivity; and since I 
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have been restored to liberty, I have 
Sought patronage,—but in vain. This 
is an effort which becomes more pub. 
lic, and pride submits to an avowal 
that unpatronized, the Immortal 
Bard, whose unerring genius I defend, 
must still remain exposed to illiberal 
and unjust reprehension.” 


We fear Mr. Jackson will have 
some difliculty in persuading the pub- 
lic to believe that, a man who bas 
been a printer, and a prisoner in 
France, is duly qualified for a com- 
mentator on Shakspeare. We will, 
however, do him the justice to say, 
that some of his observations are 
by no means so contemptible, as to 
merit the cutting sarcasms, which 
some critics have cast onthem. We 
shall quote one specimen of his 
abilities from “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
Act 3, Scene 2. 


Juciet. Spread thy close curtain, 
love-performing night ! 
“ Thal run-aways eyes may wink. 


“ On the compound word, run- 
aways, an infinity of learned comment 
has been expended, but all in vain: 

et, according to the orthography of 
time, the transposition 
of a single letter gives the original 
word ; and produces so clear a mean- 
ing, that neither the Greek of Judge 
Blackstone, nor the laboured elucida- 
tions of the other Commentators are 
necessary. Our great Poet wrote: 


*‘ Spread thy close curtain, loye-per- 
forming night! 

‘¢ That, unawares, eyes may wink; 
and Romeo 

‘¢ Leap to these arms untalk’d of, and 
unseen! 


“ Juliet invokes night to mantle the 
world in darkness, that by an heavy 
atmosphere, sleep may steal unawares 
upon the eye-lids of those who would 
obstruct her pleasures ; and, that then, 
Romeo may leap to her arms, untalked 
of, and unseen. 


‘¢ What can possibly be moresimple ? 
Now see how the error originated.— 
The old mode of spelling unawares, 
was unawayrs: the word had what 
Printers term, a literal error ; that is, 
such as an o for anr; in the correct- 
ing of which having taken out the o, 
he placed the r at the beginning of the 
word, and thus turned unawayrs to 
runaways.” 
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London CrHeatres. 


DRURY LANE. 
LIONEL AND CLARISSA. 


Saturday, Oct. 17.—This evening 
the opera of “ Lionel and Clarissa,” 
was performed here, in which that 
old and deserving favourite of 
the town, Munden, played the part 
of Colonel Oldboy with his accus- 
tomed humour. We _ were highly 
gratified to observe, that the ra- 
vages of time, which have certainly 
rendered him somewhat infirm in 
person, have not extended to his 
spirits, which happily retain their 
wonted buoyancy. The part of Lionel 
was sustained by a new candidate 
for vocal fame ;—-the name of this 
aspiring personage is C. Fisher, 
brother to D. Fisher, of the same 
theatre. We regret extremely that 
we cannot compliment Mr. Fisher on 
the complete success of his under- 
taking, though we readily allow him 
to possess much sweetness of voice, 
which if he will condescend to use 
without having recourse to quite 
so much of what the groundlings 
may, and indeed do, call “ ornament,” 
he would please the judicious part of 
his auditory infinitely more than he 
ever can by persevering in his pre- 
sent mode. Miss Witham, who had 
performed on a previous night the 
character of Clara in the “ Duenna,” 
appeared as Clarissa, and executed 
(we do not mean murdered) the songs 
in very good style. Our readers will 
perhaps consider it the highest en- 
comium we can bestow on this lady’s 
performances, when we express a hope 
speedily to hear her again, and very 
frequently. We recommend her to 
the attention of all such as are 
lovers of harmony. 


THE DISTRESSED MOTHER. 
One of the chief novelties at this 


house during the past month, has beer 
the revival of Phillips’s Tragedy of the 
“Distressed Mother,” which, notwith. 
standing the eulogiums of the Spee. 
tator, will never be considered as any 
thing more than a heavy translation 
from the “ Andromaque” of Racine. 
Mr. Kean plays Orestes in a ve 
subdued style. In fact, the character 
offers few opportunities for the dis- 
play of intense passion, till towards 
the latter end of the Tragedy, when 
Orestes rises to the very height of 
frenzy. Here Mr. Kean as usual 
electrifies his audience, and indeed 
we do not desire to see better acting 
than he exhibits: wrapt in despair, 
he stands fixed and lifeless in the 
midst of his troops, and is only 
aroused to feel all the torments of 
remorse and disappointed love. We 
must first of all enter, as far as we 
can, into the feelings of the unfor- 
tunate Orestes, before we can pro- 
perly appreciate the beauty of Mr. 
Kean’s illustration, which is through- 
out highly original and affecting. 
We need scarcely add, that it obtains 
the reward it merits—universal ap- 
plause. 

If the managers of this house 
wished (in order to conciliate their 
chief tragedian) to tarnish the little 
fame which Mr. D. Fisher had pre- 
viously acquired, they could not 
have hit on a better expedient than 
that of obliging him to undertake the 
character of Pyrrhus, for which he 
isas much fitted asfor Cato. Wehave 
seldom seena part worse conceived, 
or more miserably executed. 

We believe Mrs. West: was orig> 
nally at Covent Garden, under her 
maiden name of Cooke. It is some 
time since she performed there, and 
during her absence she appears to 
have improved considerably in the 
mechanism of the Stage. We how- 
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ever cannot say much in the way of 


commendation on her representation 
of the beautiful termagant Hermione. 
We were sorry to see Mrs. Glover in 
Andromache, because we imagine 
she will suffer considerably by being 
placed in a situation which her habits 
totally disqualify her from occupying 
with any degree of credit to herself. 
Who can forbear smiling at the idea 
of Mrs. Glover (a fat, good-natured 
woman,) becoming the representative 
of the unhappy widow of Hector. 

We would hint to Mr. Barnard, 
that if he cannot pronounce the name 
of Achilles with common correctness, 
he had better leave out the mention 
of it altogether. 


NOVELTIES. 


To allot a distinct head to each 
new candidate that appears, would 
vccupy too much of the already 
contracted size of our work. We 
have therefore, in consequence of the 
unusual quantity of ladies and gen- 
tlemen who have presented them- 
selves before the public this season, 
thought it more adviseable to lump 
them together, rather than tire our 
readers with observations upon per- 
furmers who are not new to the town, 
or who have not suffig#ent merit to 
entitle them to observation. We 
therefore proceed to record them as 
they appeared. 

Oct. 3.—A Madame Belgar play- 
ed Don Carlos in the “ Duenna.” 
She was stated in the bills to be an 
English lady, “ was eronwned on 
the stage in Italy,’ but forget to 
mention a word about her talents. 
We strongly recommend her return 
“tothe place from wheuce she came,” 
as her execution here will, in ali pro- 
bability never be crowned with suc- 
cess. Oct. & A Mr. Williams ap- 
peared as ‘Joilterion, in Love 
laughs at Locksmiths.” On the sth. 
a Mr. Corvell from York, as Samson 
inthe “Tron Chest.” On the 1vth 


a gentleman (we believe Mr. MCar- 
tiy from the Cobure) as Tristram 
Fickle, in “The Weathercock,” ana 
on the Ith, Mr. Yarnold as Ned, in 
“ My Spouse and I,” made his first 
appearance at this house. 


MEETING OF PROPRIETORS, 


The annual general meeting of 
proprietors took place in the saloon, 
on the 30th of September. Nothing 
material occurred. It was, as usual, 
much ado about nothing. Mrs. But- 
ler wished to know why Mr. J. 
Johnstone was not engaged, but could 
get no explanation on the subjeet. 
On the 16th of this month another 
meeting took place, not of the com- 
mittee, but of the creditors of the 
theatre. It was held in the saloon, 
in consequence of a circular in- 
vitation from the sub-committee, 
to receive proposition for the 
liquidation of their claims. At 
one o'clock Mr. Alderman Cox, 
a member of the subs, took the chair, 
and stated the proposition which 
they wished to submit to the cre- 
ditors, Each of the five members 
of the sub-committee was to advance 
£1000 immediately, and thus five 
shillings in the pound would be paid 
to every creditor ; and, upon obtain- 
ing the sanction of the general com- 
mittee, the sub-committec would fur- 
ther become bound, even in personal 
securities, for paying five shillings 
more in the pound at the end of the 
season. But all this was to be done 
solely on condition that the creditors 
agreed to receive the ten shillings in 
the pound, in satisfaction of thew 
entire demands, and give a fall ao 
guittal. If this proposition should be 
aceceded Lo, there was no doubt that 
the theatre would go on well: but if 
this proposition shoutd be refused, it 
must be ruined. It was now sug- 
gested, that as ihe whole debt was 
£24,000, the £5,000 proposed to 
be advanced would not pay five shil- 
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lings in the pound. Mr. Iron- 
monger, a member of the sub-com- 
mittee, explained that they would 
immediately pay five shillings in the 
pound, that is £8,500, and give their 
personal security for the payment of 
the other five shillings at the end of 
the season: thus paying £17,000, 
the one half of the debt; but none 
of the steps could be taken if any one 
creditor resisted the measure. Several 
creditors expressed their  dissatis- 
faction with the breach of faith 
which they had experienced. Mr. 
Peter Moore had last season pro- 
mised, that all future advances should 
be paid hy ready money. They had 
advanced for the theatre since that 
time, and were now offered ten shil- 
lings in the pound. Mr. Alderman 
Cox and Mr. Ironmenger ascribed 
the apparent violation of this promise 
to the failure of all the hopes then 
entertained respecting the theatre. 
It was murmured by several credi- 
tors, that this proposition would ulti- 
mately be for the benefit of the pro- 
prietors, who, once relieved from the 
debts of the theatre, would, while the 
receipts were prosperous, be entitled 
to large dividends ; and it was dis- 
tinctly intimated, that they should act 
like an honest bankrupt, and pay, 
when success should revisit them, 
their just debts, notwithstanding any 
previous composition. The chairman 
at length put the question, that 
Seven principal creditors be selected, 
to consider of the proposition, and 
to communicate with the sub-com- 
mittee; which motion was carried 
unanimously. 

It has since been stated in a morn- 
ing Paper, that “ it is in contem- 
plation, on the part of the creditors, 
to make an offer to take a present 
payment of ten shillings in the pound 
on their respective claims, and wait 
three years for the remainder, without 
terest.” 
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On ths 28th, another meeting of 
the creditors took place in the saloon, 
Several resolutions were read, which 
had since the last meeting been pro- 
posed to the sub-committee without 
eflect. In the course of the da 7 
Mr. Walker observed, that there was 
no chance of obtaining more thay 
had been offered by the sub-committee, 
Another observed, that if they did 
not take ten shillings in the pound, 
they should only have bricks and 
mortar to pay them. After much 
conversation, Mr. Quin wished that 
a motion should be made, that the 
present meeting agree to the origi- 
nal proposal made by the sub-com. 
mittee— it was accordingly made. 
Mr. Walker said he felt his case par- 
ticularly hard. He had purchased 
five shares at £100 each, in conse- 
quence of its being expressly stipu- 
lated (by a person now no more) 
that he should have the whole of the 
work of the theatre in his line. 
This agreement not been 
kept, and notwithstanding he might 
reasonably reckon his loss at three, 
four, or five thousand pounds, he 
would take 10s. in the pound. Mr. 
Collinson said, that although he 
was a creditor for £19,000, he would 
do the same. The motion for taking 
10s. in the pound, as offered by the 
sub-committce, was then put and 
carried, there being about thirty-six 
hands held up for, and about a dozen 
against it. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
THE RIVALS. 

Sheridan’s Comedy of “ the Ri- 
vals” was revived here on the Sth 
October, and deserves every praise 
for the admirable manner in which 
the characters were cast. Mr. Young 
has acquired additional fame, by his 
performance of Faulkland, and howr 
ever improbable it may seem. has al- 
most reconciled the audience to that 
wayward and jealous being. _ We 


; 
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never wish to see better acting than 
he displays in the first interview with 
Julia. 

Mr. Farren made his first appear- 
ance in Sir Anthony Absolute, but 
thoagh he played it with good accent 
and good discretion, will not compen- 
sate for Dowton or Terry inthe same 
part. Mr. Farren’s genius does not tend 
this way ; he requires to be incum- 
bered either with age, with chagrin, 
or with a wife, in order to give full 
play to his peculiar talents. 

C. Kemble walked through Cap- 
tain Absolute (ridiculously mentioned 
in the play bills as Captain Faulk- 
land) with much elegance. His re- 
proof of Fug for his impertinent re- 
fiections on Sir Anthony, was deli- 
vered very impressively. 

Liston’s Acres was all that the cha- 
racter required—cowardly and 
foolish. 

Mr. Emery does not conecive the 
character of David with his usual 
talent ; the peculiar traits of this 
domestic, are simplicity and blind 
affection fur his young master. Mr. 
Emery was more cunning than fond. 

Mr. Jones’s Sir Lucius o Trigger 
was a complete failure. 

Miss Brunton in Lydia was soft, 
lovely, and interesting. Mrs. Fau- 
ci’s Julia was not so good as we 
wished to have seen ilt—we cannot 


imagine why it has become the prac-' 


tice’ to assign this character always 
to matronly charms. 

Mrs. Davenport was glorious—in 
Mrs. Malaprop, and Mrs. Gibbs as 
Lucy, though she had little to do, 
did that little well. 

The Comedy met with a complete 
approval. 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 


For the purpose of introducing 
Mrs. Dickons (or rather of re-intro- 
ducing her) to the British publie, 
this ‘Theatre has hashed up an agrce- 
able Olio, under ‘the title of “ The 

Vol. IL. 


Barber of Seville,” compounde of 
the incidents of Beaumarchai’s Co- 
medy, and Rossini’s Opera. This 
piece was first represented on the 
13th October, and met with complete 
success. We were certaiuly prepared 
to expect something more brilliant 
than Mrs. Dickons presented. With 
avery just feeling of the sense of 
her song, she does not seem in pos- 
session of those extremely soft. or 
moving tones that send criticism to 
sleep; nor on the other hand does 
her execution of Bravuras deserve 
a higher praise than that of being 
correct. Ifer voice cannot melt to 
the plaintive, nor raise itself to the 
sublime, but keeps throughout an 
equal tenor, which, however pleasing, 
can never hope to create unbounded 
admiration. Her best effort was in 
avery pretty introduced air (relating 
to the business of the scene)to which 
she plays the accompaniment on the 
piano-forte. Mr. Liston’s Figare 
was the very essence of intrigue ; we 
have seldom seen this irresistible 
actor to more eflect. Jones bustles 
through the Count Almaviva with his 
usual vivacity ; but Jones’s acting is 
so much like itself in all characters, 
that it does not afiord much scope 
for observation. Fawcett’s Bartolo 
was quite as good as we desired. We 
think Mr. Pyne has turned his Ita- 
lian tour to more advantage than Mrs, 
Dickons. He now sings with firm~ 
ness and precision, and his vocal 
organ has undergone considerable 
improvement. We should net omit 
to mention, that the two characters 
of Argus and Tallboy, though only 
seen for a few minutes, are supported 
with appropriate efiect by Messrs. 
Simmons and Blanchard. 

Mr. Bishop has not had sufficient 
selfdenial to let Rossini’s music alone, 
and as a companion to some of the 
best airs in the opera, has re-set a 
ridiculous song from “Zuma,” which 
is now sung (but ought to be omitted) 
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by Fawcett. The piece, however, 
under some slight drawbacks, pro- 
mises to become a favourite. 


THE MISER 


Has been revived at this house after 
a lapse of several years, for the pur- 
pose of giving Mr. W. Farren an op- 
portunity to display his talents in 
Lovegold, and we are of opinion that 
he avails himself of it with complete 
success. He is not only perfect in the 
comic business of the character, but 
in the scene where he bursts upon the 
stage in search of his lost treasure, he 
presents to the view an appalling and 
truly admirable portrait of the effects 
of avarice. It is difficult to conceive 
anything much finer than his acting in 
this part of the comedy. Mrs. Gibbs 
in Lappet was uncommonly excellent. 
She is, with the exception perhaps of 
Miss Kelly, the best Soubrette now on 
thestage. Mr. Farleyas Ramillie and 
Mr. Abbottas Frederick, were respect- 
able, but as Mariana is a young lady 
whose only province it is to be looked 
on for a few minutes, we could have 
wished that the managers had favoured 
us with the pretty face of Miss Foote, 
instead of that of Miss Matthews—we 
say this without wishing to disparage 
the charms of the latter. 

Though Mr. Farren was much and 
deservedly applauded, the piece itself 
does not appear to give universal sa- 
tisfaction. It certainly is very far re- 
moved from the excellence of the 
* Avare” of Moliere; and it is also 
rather too indelicate in several in- 
stances to suit the refinement of the 
present age, but the production not- 
withstanding has its merits. 


PROOF PRESUMPTIVE. 


Covent Garden, not content with the 
production of its ** Castle of Paluzzi,” 
has been borrowing from the Circus, 


to present the public with a second 
edition of the Murder of Fualdes. 
We think this proceeding in a national 
theatre is highly to be contemned, It 
is an expedient at once ungenerous 
and injudicious—To strip the minor 
theatres of their novelties, is doing that 
which seldom advances the interest of 
a winter establishment, whilst it some- 
times seriously injures the resources 
of the summer concern. As this Jat- 
ter is absolutely restrained from copy- 
ing the excellence of its rival, a spirit 
of forbearance should guide the con- 
duct of its neighcour. In this in- 
stance, however, what the talents of 
Dibdin rendered successful at the Cir- 
cus, did not succeed as an afterpiece at 
thistheatre. Macready’s performance 
of the Villain, however, will live long 
in the recollection of those who were 
altentive to his refined and masterly 
touches in this character. The piece 
has been played three times, but is 
now withdrawn. 


NOVELTIES. 


At this house a young lady made 
her first appearance, as Lucy Ber- 
tram, in “ Guy Mannering,” on the 
2nd of October. Her efforts were 
of the most inferior kind, and ren- 
dered the absence of Miss Stephens 
to be doubly regretted. On the 5th, 
two celebrated tumblers, named Mo- 
hier and Chalons, were introduced in 
the revived pantomime of “ Harlequin 
Gulliver ;” they were, however, not 
very successful, and only appeared 
thrice. Miss Somerville made her 
début at this house on the 22nd, as 
Bianca, in “ Fazio ;” and Mrs, T. 
Hill as Lady Contest, in “ The 
Wedding-Day,” on the 26th. 


MINOR THEATRES. 
CIRCUS. 
Monday, October 19, the perform- 
ances were for Fitzwilliam’s benefit. 
At the conclusion of the second 'piece 


ut 

i 


Mr. Dibdin came forward and ad- 
dressed the audience as follows :— 


[spies AND GENTLEMEN—After 
a season of thirty weeks, in which al- 
most as many new pieces have been 
stamped with the sterling seal of your 
spproval, I have again the honour to 
ofler my respectful acknowledgements 
for the favour of your countenance 
and support during a period of com- 

tilion, when the unexampled num- 
ber of from twelve to fourteen esta- 
blished places of entertainment have 
at once courted your protection. 

“ One evening of performance only 
intervenes between this and our open- 
ing at Christmas ;* the remaining in- 
terval shall be, as heretofore, most 
studiously and industricusly occupied 
in preparations for your future amuse- 
meat, and increased accommodation. 

“ My worthy friends behind the 
curtain—and no manager could ever 
boast of kinder assistants at his back 
than I have—desire me, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, to express their gratitude 
for your generous attention to their 
benefits, the effect of which has never 
been exceeded in this, or any other 
establishment. ‘The brilliant pros- 


T. Dibdin’s benefit, Oct. 
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pect before me this evening, is &s 
highly gratifying to me, as it is ho- 
nourable to a person I value as a 
worthy private friend, and a merito- 
rious public individual. We all join, 
while taking a respectful leave, in 
wishing you health and prosperity, 
and that every good you have bestowed 
on the Surrey Theatre, may be dou- 
bled on yourselves.” 


SANS PAREIL. 
This very elegant little theatre 
opened on Monday, October 19th, 
with a new Burlett4é;.called ‘* Bache- 
Jors’ Miseries,” in which Mr. Gomer- 
sal made his first appearance at this 
house. Miss Harrison, from the King’s 
Theatre, also appeared in a pastoral 
ballet, entitled, ‘‘ The Kiss in the 
Ring,” and Miss Scott made her first 
entree this season in the naval burletta 
of ** The Indian Hunters ;” of course 
she was much applauded. The house 
was crowded to excess. 


REGENCY. 

This house, under the title of the 

Theatre of Variety, continues to at- 
tract decent audiences. 


Wrobincial Drama. 


Manchester.—We have had Mathews 
“ @t Home” here lately. The merits 
of that excellent actor are so well 
known to the public, that it will be 
easily credited he gave satisfaction to 
a crowded house. 

ile was followed by Knight, Sin- 
clair, and Grimaldi. Love in a Vil- 
lage” was our first entertainment. 
“ Knight’s Hodge is a finished per- 
formance, and received the most en- 
thusiastic applause. Sinelair’s songs 
were nearly all encored, but his 
acting did not make a very deep 
impression. Justice Woodcock was 
very well performed by Davis, whose 
old men in general have some resem- 
blance to Munden’s, though he is by 
4O means destitute of original talent. 


He frequently, in spite of Shakspeare’s 
rules, and of common sense, runs 
into Dowton’s fault of saying more 
than is written for him; but  witd 
all his imperfections on his head” 
he is a superior actor. Miss Grant’s 
Madge was a very good piece of act- 
ing ;—she plays vulgar chambermaids 
and country girls, &e. &e. with great 
spirit and humour, but in fine ladies 
‘6 Oh, what a falling off is there.” 

A most miserable jumble of the se« 
veral * Don Juans” and “‘ Giovannis” 
that have appeared in London, was 
produced for the purpose of shewing 


the laughter-moving grins and gri- 
f that exquisite buffoon, Gri- 


maces O 
d the ‘au- 


maldi, who alone prevente 
dience from sleeping. 
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‘ The Castle of Andalusia’? was 
our next evening’s farce, with ‘* Va- 
lentine and Orson.” 

Knight’s Spado, though not equal to 
his blooming rustic, was a very inge- 
nious performance, and’was univer- 
sally applauded.  Sinclair’s songs 
went off well, especially the duet of 
“ Al’s Well” with Payne, who is a 
much more pleasing singer than J. 
Smith of Drury Lane, who was figur- 
ing atour concerts here as a star, with 
Miss Stephens. ‘Tayleure played Pe- 
drillo; he is an actor of considerable 
talent, which he too frequently ob- 
scures by buffoonery.  Davis’s old 
man as usual was very good. 

Johnstone, Emery, and Mrs. Davi- 
son followed next in * John Bull,” 
the “Citizen,” &c. I thought John- 
stone and Emery seemed to play in an 
inferior style to what I have been ac- 
customed to see them do; and Mrs. 
D. had no opportunity of displaying 
her exquisite comic talent in Lady C. 
Braymore. WVandenhofl’s Peregrine 
was as superior to that ardent per- 
former’s Mr. Powell, who plays the 
character at Drury, as the figure of 
the Apollo Belvidere is to that uf Mr, 
Maddocks. Vandenhoff is a performer 
of talent ; a close imitator of Kemble, 
with rather too much stiffness in bis 
action, and too much sourness in his 
face. Mrs. Payne, as Mary Thorn- 
berry was interesting, pathetic, and 
unaflected. Brown’s Shufleton was 
very excellent, he is an actor of sterl- 
ing merit, and less inclined to buffoon- 
ery than the generality of his comic 
brethren. Davis, as the genteel old 
Sir Simon Rochdale acquitted himself 
very well, and shewed his versatility 
most strikingly by the contrast of Old 
Philpot in the “ Citizen”? Mrs. Da- 
vison, as Maria, made ample amends 
for the scantiness of Lady Braymore. 

On reviewing what I have written, 


I find I have been too prolix—}hyy 
shall venture the whole to your criti. 
cal inspection and mercy. 


PHILO DRAMATIS, ' 


Margate, October 1st.—We have 
been tolerably successful at this place, 
at least, if we may judge from the 
numerous audiences which have at- 
tended the theatre. Mr, Bonnell 
Thornton has led the principal cha- 
racters wilh much success; and not- 
withstanding your opinion of him on 
the London boards was rather un- 
favourable, I can assure you he has 
evinced considerable talent. Ido not 
mean to question your judgment; but 
LT am rather inclined to think that his 
merits have not been duly appreciated, 
in consequence of his being kept so 
totally in the back ground at Covent 
Garden ; his superior actingin Ber- 
tram, and Mrs. Faucit’s in [mogene, 
would have done credit to a Metropo- 
litan theatre. In the fine scene, where 
Imogene discovers the gloomy guest of 
Aldobrand castle to be her former 
lover, Mr. B. Thornton, and Mrs. 
Faucit, rivalied each other in an ex- 
quisite display of passion, and suc- 
ceeded in dividing the plaudits of the 
audience. Mr. Thornton is equally 
great iu Hemeya, Montalto, and Gam- 
bia, in which characters he displayed 
strong powers as an actor, and proved 
that he is fully competent to shine ip 
the higher walks of the drama. 

x. T. We 


Shrewsbury. — Mrs. Bartley has 
been playing here during the race 
week, being on her way to America, 
She susained the part of Bianca in 
‘‘ Fazio” with much respectability, 
and in the last act was particularly 
effeetive. Mr. C. Crisp was the Fazio, 
and it is but justice to add, be played 
with judgment and feeling. Of the 
rest of the company we cannot. say 
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much. ‘* Fazio” was got up in a 
style superior to what we generaliy 
expect to see inacountrytown. ‘The 
dresses in particular deserve praise ; 
they were quite equal to those at 
Covent Garden. Mrs. Bartley played 
her usual round of characters, such 
as Belvidera, &ec. during the week. 


Ss. 


Warrick.—This elegant little thea- 
tre was open during the races, when 
Mr. Conway and Miss Somerville 
were principal attractions. 
Amongst the performances were 
“Fazio,” the “ Provoked Husband,” 
and the “ Rivals ;” in all of which 
they sustained the principal charac- 
ters. I do not think that Miss Sumer- 
ville’s style of acting is adapted to 
comedy in general, more particularly 
to that line of which Jydia Lan- 


guish forms a part. She portrayed 
the tenderness and jealousy of Bianca 
With great fidelity, and would, with a 
litle study, beeome formidable 
rival to the brightest ornament of the 
British siage. On Monday, the 7th of 
September, she took her benefit, in 
the character of Belvidera, with the 
greatest approbation of a crowded 
audience. And on ‘Tuesday the thea- 
tre closed with Lillo’s interesting tra- 
gedy of ‘ Fatal Curiosity,” for the 
benetit of Mr. Conway, who perform. 
ed the part of Old Wilmot to Miss 8's. 
Agnes with great energy and feeling. 
I was much pleased with the manifest 
improvement of this rising actor. 
The rest of the company, with the 
exception of Mr. Denning, of Covent 
Garden ‘Theatre, were considerably 
below the standard of mediocrity, 
G. A. 


Articles. 


NOBODY. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Srr—There is amischievous fellow 
in our neighbourhood, that (as to non- 
entity) absolutely outvies the invi- 
sible girl. His name is Nobody. In 
domestic economy, he particularly 
distinguishes himself, by the demoli- 
tion of every fragile article. What- 
ever is broken (whether it be a pot or 
a pan, a glass or decanter) no ‘‘ Some- 
body” ean be discovered, as the ag- 
gressor ; from whence ’tis natural to 
infer, that ‘‘ Nobody” must be the 
rogue. Really, Mr. Editor, this is a 
circumstance which demands no com- 
mon degree of investigation, and I 
shall be truly obliged by some remarks 


on the subject from the patrons of 


Britisa Stace.” When the 
‘‘ crockery ware” bill is handed me, 
(or rather the crackery ware”) Ijcould 


wish to saddle every individaal of the 
house with their own burthens: but, 
alas! if aregular inquiry is made on 
the subject, the delinquents very 
calmly clap both the saddle and the 
burthen on the back of Mr. Nobody ; 
thus I have the consolation of paying 
the piper, and abusing the invisible 
author of my misfortunes ; for whom 
the following motto is not mal apropos, 
“ Ex nihilo nihil.” 

To give a deeper stain to his ini- 
quities, the miscreant bas turned poet 5 
as the following lines (addressed to a 


lady) will testify. 


‘© Now you who love riddles,and guess 
them so well, 

Pray ~ I am, for I know you 
can tell ; 

I was born before Adam (I should say 
the Fall, 

For Adam, you know, Ma’am, was 
not born at all) 

I can tell if the fruit was an apple or 


ear 
Sor (excepting the Devil) I only was 
there— 
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father’s my mother ; nay, now I’ve 
e 


gun 
I still will go further—my daughter’s 
my son. 
Then, asto my person, I’m ten yards 
in height, 
And as to my bulk, I am ten tons in 
weight. 

I refused a good place of £3000 a year, 

My conscience, forsooth, whisper’d 
that in my ear. 

I'm as ugly as Satan, yet, give me my 
due 

I'm as handsome, fair nymph, and as 
modest as you.” 


ANSWER. 


“¢ The riddle explained, it is Nobody, 
Madam ; 

For Nobody, surely, was born before 
Adam, 

And Nobody knows (just excepting 
the devil) 

The shape of the fruit, the occasion of 
evil; 

That Nobody’s Father’s his mother I 
know, 

And Nobody’s daughter’s his son, you’ll 
allow. 

Then as to my height, sure you can- 
not deny 

That Nobody ever was thirty feet 
high ; 

Pee A my bulk (it is true tho’ I 
say’t) 

That Nobody ever was ten ton in 
weight ; 

And Nobody’s so independent I fear, 

To refuse a good place of £3000 a year. 

The Devil so ugly depicted we see, 

That Nobody sure was as ugly as he; 

And the last line we own to be cer- 
tainly true, 

For Nobody e’er wasas handsome as 
you.”’ 


It may not be amiss to notice, that 
Nobody is equally culpable in regard 
to the loan of books. Somebody will 
solemnly declare that he lent them; 
whilst Nobody will not acquiesce in 
the assertion. (Excuse, gentle reader, 
the two negatives, ‘‘ Nobody and not ;”” 
inasmuch as ‘*Nobody” is intended 
as personification.) Seriously 
speaking, ’tis a pitiful, if not unpar- 
donable custom to borrow books, with- 
out the most distant idea of returning 
them. It is the means of ruining the 
most valuable libraries, aud of petri- 
fying the fervent impulse of genius, 
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whenever areference to those learn. 
ed absentees is requisite. 

A most famous philosopher has re. 
marked, that in borrowing books he 
derived the greatest advantage ; inas- 
much, that he studied the contents 
with more than common attention. 
Had the volumes been his own, he 
might defer their perusal “till a more 
convenient season ;” but when con- 
cience whispered to him that a retury 
was requisite, and that he might pos- 
sibly never have another opportunity 
of benefitting by their wisdom, ’tis 
natural to suppose that no time was 
neglected, no assiduity considered too 
irksome, in order to feast on the de- 
licious fruit, ere the tree of knowledge 
was blighted. 

Alas! Mr. Editor, the leaves of my 
tree of knowledge, are cither withered 
by the rude ‘winds of neglect, or the 
still more desolating tempest of ingra- 
titude. The only books remaining in 
the house, are those of the gospel, 
and the common law. The first, in 
the present civilized state of society, 
is universally distributed (I wish, L 
could add, attended to;) but the 
latter is of no further use to the pub- 
lic, than to bewilder the brains of the 
unlearned, by an unnecessary super- 
fluity of words, asstiff and unfashion- 
able as the bodice and hoop of my 
great grandmother. 

Christopherus Grose used to relate 
the following doubtful case. A miller’s 
ass, wanting to drink, stepped into a 
fisherman’s boat, which was loosely 
floating on the water, and being thus 
put in motion, carried the beast down 
thestream. A lawsuit was instituted 


between the parties. The fisherman 
complained that the miller’s ass had 
stolen his boat. The miller replied 
to the aceusation, by saying, that the 
fisherman’s boat had run away with 
hie ass. Here issue was joined. Mar- 
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tin Luther decided the point in dis- 
pute, by saying, that each party is to 
blame, being equally guilty of eare- 
iessness in the first instance. 

Whether or not I may be compared 
tothe boat or the ass, the public must 
determine ; but, for my own part, I 
rather think the latter ; since, in my 
endeavour to taste the waters of wis- 
dom, { am carried down the stream of 
fully by trusting my existence (for such 
are books to me) tothe uncertainty of 
friendship, which (like the element al- 
luded to) must never be depended on. 

Croydon. 


JOHNSONIANA. 

{A collection of the remarks made 
by Johnson on the Drama, and per- 
sons connected therewith, which lic 
scattered through the works of Bos- 
well, Piozzi, Hawkins, Murphy, 
cannot it is conceived prove unamus- 
ing or uninstructive to the readers of 
the Britisn Stage. Under this im- 
pression the following compilation has 
been formed, a small portion of which 
will be given at intervals, and will be 
found to include many entertaining 
anecdotes. It will be seen that Boz- 
zy’s Chit-chat style has been retained; 
and it should be observed that in ge- 
neral when the pronoun he is put for 
a person’s name, it means Johnson; 
and when J is thus used, it denotes 
Boswell. 


Dr. Johnson told us that Cooke, 
who translated Hesiod, once presented 
Foote to a Club, in the following sin- 
gular manner: “ This is the nephew 
of the gentleman who was lately hung 
in chains for murdering his brother.” 

Johnson displayed a heterodox opi- 
nion upon tragic acting. He said, 
“the action of all players in tragedy 
is bad. It should be a man’s study to 
repress those signs of emotion and 
passion, as they are called.¥ He was 
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of a directly contrary opinion to that 
of Fielding, who, in his “Tom Jones,” 
makes Partridge say of Garrick, 
“Why I could act as well as he my- 
self. Tam sure if I had seen a ghost, 
I should have Jooked in the very same 
manner, and done just as he did,” 
For when Lasked him, “ Would not 
you, Sir, start as Mr. Garrick does, if 
you saw a ghost?” he answered, “TI 
hope not; if I did, I should frighten 
the ghost.” 


I mentioned the stage.—Jounson. 
‘The appearance of a player, with 
whom I have drunk tea, counteracts 
the imagination that he is the charae- 
ter he represents. Nay, you know, 
nobody imagines that he is the charac- 
ter he represents. They say, ‘See 
Garrick! how he looks to night! See 
how he’ll clutch the dagger ''"—This is 
the buz of the theatre.” 


We again talked of the Stage. I 
observed, that we had not now such 
a company of actors as in the last 
age ; Wilks, Booth, &c. &c.—Joun- 
son. “ You think so, because there 
is one who excels all the rest so 
much: you compare them with Gar- 
rick, and see the deficiency. Gar- 
rick’s great distinction is his univer- 
sality. Ile can represent all modes 
of life but that of an easy fine-bred 
gentleman.” — Pennincton. “ He 
should give over playing young parts.” 
— Jounson. “He does not take 
them now; but he does not leave off 
those which he has been used to play, 
because he does them better than any 
one else can do them. If you had 
generations of actors, if they swarm 
ed like bees, the young ones might 
drive off the old. Mrs. Cibber, I 
think, got inore reputation than she 
deserved, as she had a great same- 
ness; though her expression was un- 
doubtedly very fine. Mrs. Clive 
was the best player Lever saw. Mrs. 
Pritchard was a very good one ; but 
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she had something affected in her 
manner: I imagine she had some 
player of the former age in her eye, 
which occasioned it.” 

Colonel Pennington said, Garrick 
sometimes failed in emphasis ; as for 
instance, in “ Hamlet 

“¢ J will speak daggers to her, but use 
none,”’ 

Instead of— 

<< I will speak daggers to her, but use 
none.” 

Having talked of the strictness 
with which witnesses are examined 
in courts of justice, Dr. Johnson 
told us, that Garrick, though accus- 
tomed to face multitudes, when pro- 
duced as a wilness in Westminster 
Hall, was so disconcerted by a new 
mode of public appearance, that he 
could not understand what was asked. 
It was a cause, where an actor claim- 
ed a free benefit ; that is to say, a 
benefit without paying the expenses 
of the house ; hut the meaning of 
the term was disputed. Garrick was 
asked, “ Sir, have you a free bene- 
fit Yes."—“ Upon what terms 
have you it ?”—“ Upon—the terms 
—of—a free benefit."—He was dis- 
missed, as one from whom no infor- 
mation could be obtained. 

Dr. Jobnson was often too hard 
upon Garrick. When I asked him, 
why be did not mention him in the 
Preface to his Skakspeare, he said, 
* Garrick has been liberally paid for 
anything he has done for Shakspeare ; 
If I should praise him, I should 
much more praise the nation who 
paid him. He has not made Shak- 
speare better known; he cannot il- 
lustrate Shakspeare ;_ so I have rea- 
sons enough against mentioning him,. 
were reasons necessary. ‘There 
should be reasons for it.” spoke 
of Mrs. Montagu’s very high praises 
of Garrick. Jonnson. “ Sir, it is 
fit she should say so much, and f 
Should say nothing. Reynolds is 
fond of her book, and I wonder at 
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it; for neither I, nor Beauclerk, 
nor Mrs. Thrale, could get through 
it. [Boswell.] 


LOVE’s VOCABULARY. 
(Continued from p. 235.) 


* In Cupid’s school, wheoe’er would take de 
yree, 
** Must learn his radiments by reading me,” 


Dryden, 


Marriage. Most lovers are per- 
suaded that he who marries is an 
enemy to his own happiness, and the 
betrayer of his own freedom; they 
therefore seldom bring forward the 
subject but as a last resource, when 
they find nothing else will serve their 
turn. It will scarcely be expected of 
me to enter into a dissertation upon 
this important topic here. To treat 
the matter briefly, would be worse 
than nothing ; and to give it all the 
attention it deserves, would require 
far nore space than is allotted to the 
whole of this article. I therefore 
refer my readers to other works; but 
will lay before the fair a wholesome 
piece of advice, bequeathed to them 
by one who understood human 
nature better than any other man 
that ever existed :— 

“© Let still the woman take 
*¢ An elder than herself; so wears she 


to him, ; 
‘© So sways she level in her husband’s 


heart.’’* 

Nature. This is one of the words 

which lovers employ with great suc- 
cess. Nothing is more persuasive 
than appeals made to it against the 
prescriptions of duty. As, for in- 
stance, when a lover makes use of 
this profound argument 
“ Either Nature is in the wrong 
to give us inclinations that the 
laws condemn; or the laws are 
justly accusable of too great ‘se- 
verity, in condemning inclinations 
given us by nature.” 


Twelfth Night,” Act ii. Scene 4. 


This’ pitiful sophistry means, 
“ Since you have scruples, it is 
“ necessary to remove them. Reason 
“may give herself what airs she 
“ pleases; but if you love me, 
“ Nature will do the work for me, 
“ without much trouble on my part.” 

Neglect. Nothing can be more 
imprudent and dangerous than neg- 
lect evinced on the part of a husband 
towards his wife. The following 
speech of Constant, in the “ Pro- 
voked Wife,” upon this point, de- 
serves to be written in letters of gold, 
aud hung in the house of every 
Benedict :—“* To say the truth, the 
“ wite seldom rambles, till the hus- 
“ band shews her the way; anda 
“ man is scarcely ever dishonoured 
“ but by his own fault. Women are 
“not naturally false ; there must be 
something to urge them to it. 
“ They'll cuckold a churl out of re- 
“ venge ; a fool, because they de- 
spise him; a beast, because they 
loathe him: but when they wrong 
a man they once had a_ well- 
grounded value for, ’tis because 
they first see themselves neglected 
* by him.” Act 5. Scene 4. 

Oaths in Love are generally as 
false as counters; and, like them, 
are ofien used to represent what 
ought to be the stake. True love is 
seldom lavish of them; and it be- 
hoves a female to be on her guard 
When she hears them frequently em- 
ployed. Chamont knew this well; 
probably from experience. He says 
to his sister :— 


** When a man talks of love, with 
caution trust him ; 

But if he swears, he'll certainly 
deceive thee.”* 

Ogle. To fix one’s eyes amorously 
upon a woman; to catch her’s, and 
strive to fix them. This is one of the 
first methods of attack practised by 
seducers and fortune-hunters. 


* Orphan,” Act ii. Sceue 
Vol. IL. 
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Pity. This is one of the great 
avenues to Love. The women, 
naturally susceptible of the softer im- 
pressions, are most liable to it. They 
compassionate strongly those whom 
they see afflicted; and this is a weak 
side, of which the men take advan. 
tage, by feigning sufferings, in order 
to reduce their victims to real ones. 
Pity, therefore, like Charity, ought 
to begin at home. 

Plaintive. Lovers invariably af- 
fect the plaintive style. They, in 
fact, are naturally querulous animals. 
Complaints of one sort or other eon- 
tinually occupy their lefters and 
their conversations ; though it is not 
always those who have most reason 
to complain, who complain the most. 

AMBROSE GUNTHIO, 
(To be continued. ) 


GEORGE BARNWELL. 


“* The Courts of Kings hear no such strains, 
** As daily cheer our rustic swains.” 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir,—Since the appearance of 
your second number, [ have never 
troubled you with any of my lucu- 
brations or cogitations; though I 
trust the article you were then so 
prudent as to insert, proved of some 
service in setting your machine in 
motion. The intervening period I 
have principally passed in my Brown 
Study, busily employed in bringing 
forth those Comments upon Shak- 
speare, of which you formerly printed 
a few specimens. I have already 


arrived at p. 916 of Vol. IT. which 


will comprise part of my remarks 
upon the “’Tempest ;” and flatter 
myself that its publication will not be 
much longer delayed. It is not, 
however, to be imagined that my 
mind can support the intense ane 
long application which this work de- 
mands, without being oceasionelly 
relieved by lighter employments ; 
and accordingly I frequently dedicate 
It 
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half an hour to the perusal of legen- 
dary tales, serious and bumorous 
poetry, ballads and popular songs, 
&e.; and, oh, Mr. Editor! in the 
last class of writing I have discovered 
a masterpiece ; a composition of such 
exquisite pathos and simplicity, such 
nervous and flowing language, such 
delicacy of idea, and such felicity of 
expression, that it has almost made 
me forget my Shakspeare :—as Mac- 
beth says— register’d where 
ev’ry day I turn the leaf to read it.” 
Unwilling to leave the world in igno- 
rance of such a rarity, I now pro- 
ceed to lay it before them, through 
the medium of your pages; and its 
appearance there will doubtless be 
doubly acceptable, since upon in- 
quiry I cannot find that there is a 
single copy in the British Museum, or 
the libraries of any of our Collectors. 
I therefore esteem myself particularly 
fortunate in possessing two copies in 
high preservation. The title runs as 
follows 

“A Lamentabel Tragedie, mixed full 
of comicall mirthe. Conteining the Life 
and Fall of Greorce BaRNWELL, 
London Prentice. With the pitifull 
death of his dear unkle. In which 
the artfull snares of harlottes are 
planely exposed. Written by H. G. 
Imprinted at London for J. Pitts, 
dwelling at the Cat and Gridiron, 
over against the Three Flying Tea- 
pots, in Great St. Andrew’s Street, 
Seven Dials. 1452.” 

I have already stated that I possess 
two copies. The second purports to 
have been printed in Long Lane, 
West Smithfield; but as it varies 
from the other merely in a few in- 
Stances, and apparently erroneously, 
I shall follow the more authentic 
version of Mr. Pitts. 
thus 
= In Cheapside there liv’d a Marchant, 
x) Pe man he vas of wery great fame ; 
~’ And he had a handsome ’prentice, 


““ Georgy Barnvell vas his name. 
Fol de riddle di do!” 


It commences 
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What can possibly be more ad. 
mirable than this commencement? It 
lets you plump into. the subject, 
without tedious preliminary disserta- 
tions and explanations. Four brief 
lines bring us acquainted with the 
groundwork of the whole story. We 
see at once that there was a Marchant, 
though some doubt is allowed te 
exist as to the precise nature of his 
calling; that he had a handsome 
’prentice, by name George: and 
that he lived in Cheapside. How 
condensed the information 5 how ele- 


gantly expressed. We now proceed 
to the next Stanza :— 


“This youth he vas both good and 
pious ; 


“ Dutifal, beyond all doubt. 
*¢ And he alvays staid vithin doors, 


’Cause—his master vouldn’t let 
him go out. 


Fol de riddle di do!” 

We are interested in George’s hi» 
tory, by the information that he was 
both good and pious; of course 
dutiful:—or, as the poet more for- 
cibly expresses it, “ dutiful, beyond 
all doubt.”»—What can surpass the 
simplicity with which the reason of 
his staying within doors is explained? 
“Cause his master vouldn’t let him 
go out.” This sets the matter at 
rest; a better reason for his staying 
at home cannot well be imagined. 
We learn from hence that his master 
was somewhat strict in his regula- 
tions. But to continue :— 


*¢ A vicked voman of the town, Sir, 
‘“¢ Hon him cast a vishfal bye ; 
“And she came in the shop von 
morning, 


“ A flannel petticoat to buy. 
Fol de riddle di do!” 

The monosyllable “ Sir,” at the 
commencement of this stanza, adds 
strength to the line; and engages 
the reader’s attention more forcibly, 
by addressing himself, as it were, in- 
dividually. The mention of the 
“flannel petticoat” clears up the 


question of George’s master’s precise 


trade, which was previously rather 
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doubtful; it moreover proves that 
he kept a retail shop, although at the 
outset he is honoured with the digni- 
fied appellation of “ Marchant :” pro- 
bably he dealt “ wholesale, retail, and 
for exportation.” The choice of a 
garment by this “‘ Vicked voman of the 
town, Sir,” evineed great cunning, 
and knowledge of human nature, 
as it naturally set George’s ideas 
wandering in furbidden paths. It is, 
moreover, plain that she had planned 
her measures before-hand, and did 
not go into the shop accidentally, 
because no one would fix upon 
Cheapside for buying a petticoat ; 
since, according to a song I once 
heard at the Royal Circus,—“ Cheap- 
side is the dearest of all sides in 
Town.”—Verse 4 runs thus :— 


“Ven she had paid him down the 
money, 


“She geed his hand a wery hard 


squeeze ; 
= Vitch so frighten’d Georgy Barnvell, 
“ That together knock’d his knees. 
Fol de riddle di do!” 

I never met with a finer picture 
than this of the emotions which 
naturally agitate a young mind under 
the early impressions of love. Whe 
that remembers the tremors, flustra- 
tions, and palpitations, which ac- 
companied the first squeeze of the 
hand from an adered fair-one, but 
will recognize the fidelity of the de- 
scription. I shall say no more upon 
this exquisite quatrain, which beg- 
gars all praise. We now begin to 
comprehend the views of the wanton, 
which are fully explained in the en- 
suing stanza:— 
“ Then she left her card, verehon vas 

written, 

“Mary Milvood does entreat 
“¢ That Muster Barnvell vou’d call 

and see her, 

At No. 2, Dyot Street,’ 

Fol de riddle di do!” 

This shews the antiquity of the cus- 
tom of leaving cards of At Home. The 
consummate art and judgment of Mil- 
wood are also displayed. Aware that an 


abrupt communication of her wishes 
would startle, and perhaps disgust a 
ieee like Georgy Barnwell, she 
_ assumes a virtue, though she has 
it not ;” and affecting great delicacy, 
merely leaves behind her a card ex- 
pressive of her desires. None but a 
genius of the first order would have 
made his heroine act thus. We learn, 
moreover, her Christian name, and 
her exact place of residence ; though 
the poet leaves us in doubt whether 
she is Mrs. or Miss Milwood. The 
ill effects of her visit upon the mind 
of George soon become apparent.. 
Continue the tale, and see how al- 
tered is his conduct :— 
“* Now as soon as he had shut the shop 
up 
- He veut to this naughly dicky- 
ird; 
* And ven that he vent home next 
morning, 


Blow me if he could speak a vord. 
Fol de riddle di do!” 


We may presume that he took 
French Leave in thus proceeding to 
Dyot Street, as it does not appear 
that the embargo laid on by his master, 
as mentioned in stanza 2, had been 
removed. The author has shewn 
great taste and delicacy in avoiding 
a minute description of what passed 
between him and Milwood: a less 
judicious writer would have entered 
into all the disgusting deiails ; while 
here the whole business is left to the 
reader’s imagination. But what an 
impressive warning does the con- 
cluding line hold out to youth! So 
humbled and so debased was George 


-by-reflecting on his crime, and so 


completely had he lost bis self-esteem, 
that even the faculty of speech for- 
sook him. When I first perused 
this poem, I was for some time at a 
loss to understand why the author 
styled Milwood a “ dicky-bird,” which 
appellation I imagined belonged ex- 
clusively to male songsters of the 
feathered kind; but I have since 
learned that the word dicky is a cant 
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term for a flannel petticoat; and 
Milwood is doubtless styled a “ dicky- 
bird” from the circumstance of her 
having commenced her attack upon 
Barnwell by the purchase of that 
necessary article of dress. The plot 
here begins to thicken :-— 


soon this voman did persuade 
im 
 Vith her fascinating pipes, 
“To go right down into the country, 
** And let loose his uncle’s tripes. 
Fol de riddle di do!” 


The effects of one vicious step, 
in completely poisoning all the vir- 
tuous principles of a young mind, 
are finely described. So depraved 
had George become in a short time, 
that even murder, “ familiar to his 
slaughterous thoughts, could not 
once startle him.’ And here I must 
say a word or two upon the forcible 
yet delicate description with which 
the verse concludes. Much has been 
said and sung of Homer’s account of 
wounds, &c. but I should like to know 
where he has a passage equal to this— 
“And let loose his uncle’s tripes.” 
What a complete separation of soul 
and body does this present to the 
reader’s imagination! It leaves no 
room for any misapprehension ; but 
plainly shews that a man thus woun- 
ded must be, like Cassio, “ hurt past 


all surgery.” Now comes the tra- 
gical part :— 


“There he found his uncle in the 
Sir, 
“ Studying hard at his good books; 


“And Georgy Barnvell vent and 
stuck him, 


** All amongst the crows and rooks. 
Fol de riddle di do!” 


Never was there a more delightful 
example than this of what poets and 
painters call repose. Barnwell’s 
uncle seated in the midst of rural 
tranquillity, surrounded by trees, 
crows, and rooks, studying good 


books—the Bible and Prayer-book 
probably ; but all too little to soften 
the ruthless heart of his depraved 
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nephew. It may be proper to 
notice that certain Cockney-writers 
have imagined the grove here men- 
tioned was Camberwell Grove ; but 
the silence of the poem upon the sub- 
ject, shews that there is no authority 
for such a supposition, any more than 
for that of confounding George’s 
master with his uncle, since they ap- 
pear to have been perfectly distinct 
personages. The dénoucment now 
approaches rapidly :-— 


“Ven Milvood found he’d got no 
money, 


“© Not so much as to buy ajewel, 
‘¢ She vent that wery day and peach’d 


him— 
Now vas not that hair wery cruel? 
Fol de riddle di do!” 

Let all heedless young men observe 
this well, and take warning by it, 
No sooner doves the mercenary wretch 
find that our hero’s money is all ex- 
pended, than she at once gives bim 
up to justice—-for such [L imagine to 
be the meaning of “ peach’d him.” 
The word is of great antiquity; and 
I recollect Gay makes use of it in the 
“Beggar’s Opera.”—How pathetic 
is the concluding apostrophe—“ Now 
vas not that hair wery cruel ?” Cruel 
indeed! Observe, she goes at once ; 
“that wery day.” Unrelenting 
wretch! No qualms of conscience, 
no feelings of pity deter her; but 
the moment she finds him penniless, 
she betrays him. Unhappy Barnwell! 
Thy doom is now fixed. 
‘* At her fate no one lamented, 

“ But every body pitied his’n, 
** Ven out come the cruel hangman, 

“ ‘To put the cord about his wisen. 

Fol de riddle di do!” 

Poetical justice is thus fully done. 
We are left to guess the nature of 
Milwood’s punishment, but that of 
George is distinctly marked by the 
mention of the hangman and cord. 
The pity which was universally 
evinced for him, we may presume 
was owing to his beauty before- 
mentioned, asthe horror felt at bis 
crime was doubtless very great. He 
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was probably hung at Tyburn. The 
indifference testified at Milwood’s fate 
is vastly striking, and skilfully intro- 
duced by the historian. We now 
come to the peroration :— 


‘‘The Marchant’s darter died soon 


arter ; 
‘“Tears she shed, but spoke no 
vords : 
“So all young men, I pray take 
varning, 


* Don’t go vith the naughty dicky- 
birds. 
Fol de riddle di do!” 


The most affecting part of this 
history is contained in the concluding 
stanza. Without any previous intro- 
duction, or even the slightest allusion 
to her, we at once picture to our- 
selves the whole history of this 
“marchant’s darter,” who doubtless 
had become enamoured of Georgy 
while resident at her papa’s mansion 
in Cheapside, and now dies broken- 
hearted at his loss. To mark the 
importance of what he is about to 
relate, the author has given a dupli- 
cation of the rhyme in the first line, 
the only instance of the kind in the 
whole poem. And how exquisitely 
is the young lady’s affliction de- 
scribed. Shakspeare’s “ sitting like 
patients on the Monument, smiling 
at beef,” is very fine ; but inferior, 
I think, to the “* Tears she shed, but 
spoke no vords,” of our author. In 
how amiable, in how affecting a light 
does it represent this beautiful young 
lady. Who but must pity her un- 
timely fate, and curse the machina- 
tious which gave rise to it. The 
winding up is very fine, and conveys 
a most admirable moral. 

I have not hitherto noticed the 
musical burthen of this poem, “ Fol 
de riddle di do !”-—Who will say that 
the far-famed Down, down, derry 
down, is fit to be compared with it. 
I have sometimes fancied that the 
concluding di do ought to be written 
as a proper name, thus—Dido, in 
order to remind the reader of another 
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instance of the ill effects of unhallowed 
love, in the case of the unfortunate 
Queen of Carthage. I shall say 
little more upon this masterpiece, 
further than that the style is admirably 
characteristic ; the scene being Jaid 
in London, the Cockney idiom is 
carefully preserved throughout; a 
circumstance which I doubt not will 
recommend it to the especial favour 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt, the great King 
of Cockaigne, with his  sayacious 
tribe of admirers and imitators. I 
here conclude, satisfied with having 
restored to the world the most fault- 
less piece of poetry our language 
can boast of. 


Upper Story, 
20th October, 1818. 


GROPICS PLOD. 


THEATRICAL LOVE-EPISTLE. 


Dear Miss,—I am inclined to 
think you “ Know Your Own Mind” 
when you say, Marriage is “‘ What 
We must All Come to;” yet I fear 
your proposal of a “ Clandestine 
Marriage” may lead us into a 
* Comedy of Errors ;” which might 
conclude with “ All in the Wrong ;” 
and the “ Discovery” might serve 
some people for a ‘‘ Winter’s Tale.” 
This thought should be a “School 
for Loverss” and your “ Guardian” 
and “ Brothers’ would make “ The 
Devil to Pay,” as they always declared 
I should prove “ The Suspicious 
Husband.” I confess I should not 
like “ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
if you proved the “ Jealous Wile ;” 
yet Tam the “ Conscious Lover,” 
and ready to agree to “ What you 
Will”. so let it be “ As you Like it.” 
Yet, after we are “ Man and Wife,” 
I should be sorry to have it said 
“The Deuce is in Him ;” for were 
you to have the “ Spirit of Contradic- 
tion”? we should play at “ Cross 
Purposes,” and “ Three Weeks after 
Marriage” the world would say, here 
is “A Wile to be Let.” You know, 
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Miss, “The Way of the World :”— 
“A Trip to Scotland” they would 
say was “ Love’s Last Shift;” but 
(“ A Word to the Wise”) you may 
communicate this to your “ Duenna,” 
who will inform you that “The 
School for Wives” is better than 
“The School for Scandal.” “ The 
Double Dealer” is a very bad charac- 
ter, and it would be a “ Wonder” if 
I was not deemed an “ Hypocrite” and 
you a “Runaway” by this “ Elope- 
ment ;’”’ to avoid which, I shall imme- 
diately quit “ Love in a Village,” and 
pursue “ A Journey to London ;” so 
I leave you to compose yourself at 
the “ Boarding School,” with “ Much 
Ado about Nothing;” hoping that 
you will consider “ All’s Well that 
Ends Well,” shun ‘ The Road to 
Ruin,” and learn “ The Way to get 
Married.” 

8th October, 1818. ROMEO. 


COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


“ Of all the cants, that are canted in this 
canting world, though the cant of hypocrisy 


be the worst, yet the eant of criticisin is the 
most tormenting.” 


Sterne. 
“* Utrum horum mavis accipe.” 


S1r.—Not having had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mr. Farren, I have 
been obliged to form, or rather to 
attempt to form, my opinion of his 
abilities, from the criticisms of the 
impartial London Newspapers. Now 
(as it most frequently happens) these 
are rather discordant in their remarks ; 
indeed so much so, that I am quite 
at a loss how to estimate the talents 
of the above-mentioned performer ; 
and also to learn how I must balance, 
weigh, amalgamate, subtract, and 
divide, the clashing opinions of the 
“Learned Judges,” the ‘* Daniels” 
of the Metropolis; so as to obtain 
the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but thetruth. In this dilemma 
1 have determined to apply to you ; 


but before I proceed any further, let 
me state that I have selected a fey 
of the opinions of the above-men-. 
tioned worthy crities, which I pre- 
sent to you under the title of Com. 
parative Criticism ; and then will 
request you to extricate me from this 
labyrinth, this chaos of opinion, If 
you should condescend to notice my 
request, you will confer an obliga- 
tion on your constant reader, 


Manchester, 


Puiio-Dramatis. 
October, 9, 1818. 


‘Mr. Farren strongly reminded us 
of King ; and though not equal to that 
celebrated performer, has approached 
him more closely than any of his suc- 
cessors.” 


Times. 


“¢ Never since the days of King have 
we seen this character (Sir Peter 
Teazle) so well or so happily sus- 
tained.” 


Morning Post. 


“‘ We never saw King, but should 
consider, from the acknowledged per- 
fection imputed to him, that coupling 
his name with that of Mr. Farren was 
a complete profanation.”* 

Literary Journal. 


“ Sir Peter Teazle has been for some 
time a desideratum on the stage ; we 
have got him at last.” 

Morning Chronicle. 


“Mr. Terry, in our opinion, would 
have played Sir Peter infinitely better 
than Mr. Farren.’’ 

Literary Journal. 


** Those who have seen him off the 
stage, would think it scarcely possi- 
ble so young a man, could put onsuch 
an appearance of senility—Those 
who bave not, and who witnessed his 
performance last night, will be led to 
imagine that he is considerably ad- 
yanced in life.” 

Globe. 


‘¢ Whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, it was evidently a laboured piece 
of acting, in which the art of the 
performer seemed to consist in con- 
cealing his youth.” 

Literary Journal. 


* One of the learned papers, (I know 
not which) says that “if King did 
more than Farren, he did too much; 
if less, he did too little.” 


I 
‘ 
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“ Every transition of the character 
was met by Mr. Farren with a cor- 
respondent intonation of voice, and 
an appropriate alteration of counte- 


nance.” 
Globe. 


“ He moved with stiffness, and every 
sentence he uttered, came from him 
with an air of study.” 

Literary Journal. 


* Perhaps in his side speeches, and 
in soliloquy, he seemed too much to 
address the audience—a common fault 
in the profession.” 


Sun. 


It is said by some one of the 
papers, (I have forgotten which) that 
he is particularly excellent in his side 
speeches. 

There are many more, equally 
contradictory and positive, “ que 
nunc prescribere longum est.” 


MY POCKET-BOOK No. 23. 


*Chacun a son gout.” 


Sunpay. We often hear it asserted 
that this is a Sabbath-breaking age. 
Perhaps there may be great truth in 
the remark, but it seems hardly fair 
to brand this age exclusively with 
such an appellation ; as if at no preced- 
ing period, people had been guilty of 
alike crime. If partaking in certain 
amusements constitutes Sabbath- 
breaking, our forefathers appear to 
have been ten times more depraved 
than their posterity. Prynne, in his 
“ Histriomastix,” draws a pretty pic- 
ture of their pranks on Sundays— 
let us hope that it is a little exag- 
gerated. After some severe animad- 
Versions upon the custom which then 
commonly prevailed of dancing on 
the Lord’s Day, he says— 


Alas! it is lamentable to see the 
wicked boldness of those that will be 
counted God’s people, who think no- 
thing at all of keeping and hailowing 
the Sunday. And these people are ot 
two sorts. The one sort if there be 
businesse to doe, though there be no 
extreme need, they must not spare 
the Sunday ; they must ride and iour- 
ney on-the Sunday, &c.; they must 
keepe markets and faires on the Sun- 
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day ; finally, they use all dayes alike ; 
working-dayes, and holy-dayes are all 
one.—The other sort is worse: for 
although they will not travell por Ja- 
bour on the Sunday, as they du on 
the weeke day, yet they will not rest 
in holinesse, as God commandeth : 
but they rest in ungodlinesse and 
filthinesse ; prancing in their pride ; 
pranking and pricking ; pointing and 
painting themselves,to be gorgeous and 
gay; they rest in excesse and super- 
fluity, in gluttony and drunkennesse ; 
like rats and swine, they rest in 
brawling and rayling, in quarrelling 
and fighting; they rest in wanton. 
nesse, in toyish talking, in filthy 
fleshlinesse ; so that it doth too evi- 
dently appeare that God is more dis- 
honoured, and the Devill better 
served, on the Sunday, than upon 
all the daies in the weeke besides.” 
p. 242, 


CaTerpitiars. In the year 1745, 
at the time the Pretender was march- 
ing into England, a soldier, quar- 
tered at a public-house near Derby, 
was desired by his landlord to call 
upon him whenever he came that 
way ; “for,” added he, “ the soldiers 
are the pillars of the nation.” The 
rebellion being quelled, it fell out 
that the soldier’s regiment was again 
quartered in Derbyshire, upon which 
he resolved to accept of his land- 
lord’s invitation, but on his arrival 
met with a very cool reception. 
Expostulating with his landlord 
respecting this treatment, he remind- 
ed him of his invitation, and of his 
having said that soldiers were the 
pillars of the nation. “If I did,” 
replied Boniface, “ I meant cater- 
pillars.” 

Jacosites. This appellation, it is 
well known was first made use of 
after the revolution, and applied to 
the partizans of the Stuarts, from the 
name of the abdicated king—James 
or Jacobus. The Whigs of 
that period used to say that Jacob's 
name was changed to /srael, in 
order that his descendants might 
not be called Jacobites. 


Clement’s Inn DANGLE, JUN. 


14 Oct. 1818. 
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THE BRITISH STAGE, 


Original Poetry. 


Anacreontic. 


Let cold moralizers, who know not 
the bliss 
Enjoyed by the vot’ries of love, 
Who feel no delight in the rapturous 
kiss, 
Look grave, and pretend to reprove. 


A fig for them all! give me the kind 
fair, 
Who, sighing and melting with bliss, 
By voluptuous spells drives away 
care, 
And relieves every toil with a kiss. 


Oh, Lucy! I ne’er can be blind to thy 
charms, 
- Or dead to the soul-cheering kiss 
Received from those lips, while locked 
in thy arms, 
Expiring in languishing bliss— 


Then ye stoics rail on, but you never 
Can wean me from loving a kiss ; 
Nor your cold chilling maxims e’er 
sever 
My heart from such exquisite bliss. 


London, 
Oct. 5, 1818. 


EUSTACE, 


The Young Bard. 
A Parody, addressed to 


Oh! the days are gone when Cri- 
ticks’ praise 
Could charm mine ear ;— 
When the voice that lov’d my humble 
lays 
*T was sweet to hear !— 
Fame’s wreath may bloom, 
And honours come, 
As time shall onward roll ; 
But praise again can never charm 
The Minstrel’s soul ! 


Though the Bard to highest fame may 
soar, 
Now childhood’s past ; 
Though many an eye, that frown’d 
before, 
Looks kind at last ; 
Can she forget 
The joy she met 


When Life’s gay morn was new,— 
And praise was rapture to her ear, 
When breath’d by you ? 


The Patron of her infant strain, 
And wild harp’s fire ; 
How can she ever wake again 
The votive lyre, 
Without a sigh 
To days gone by, 
When you that lyre approv’d ?>— 
And the only strains she wished to sing 
Were those you lov’d! 


Oh! can the harp you held so dear, 
Have lost its powers ? 
Can lays, once lov’d, no longer cheer 
Your pensive hours ? 
Fain would this strain 
Bring back again 
Thoughts of a brighter day, 
That oft the Minstrel weeps to think 
Could e’er decay! 


Oh! let the world applaud or blame 
The Muses’ child, 
If early friends but look’d the same 
As first they smil’d ; 
The laurel bough 
That blossoms now, 
Unpriz’d, might die or live ; 
For the dearest fame her heart can ask, 
Their smiles must give! 
Shrewsbury, SAPPHO, JUN. 
September, 1818. 


Advice to the Ladies. 
While yet youth’s careless pulses play, 
While fancy sheds her brightest ray, 
Ob! listen to your lover ;— 
And wait not for a calmer hour, 
When passion shall have lost its 
power, 
And beauty’s reign is over! 
While yet youth’s burning pulse beats 
high, 
While rapture lights his smiling eye, 
Oh! listen to your lover ; 
Wait not till summer’s roses fade, 
For then too late each simple maid, 
Will find her power is over !— 
Shrewsbury, SAPPHO, JUN. 
September, 1818. 
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